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y PLAY PARTY TUNES AND FRITTUR-MINDED BALLADS 
4 , ( 
. As can be seen from the preceding ballad group, the 


- regular song baltads "nostly have sad-like tunes and sad- 
like stories too." But the ballads Sung at parties, 
weddings, and other mountain frolics are ‘more fritter-minded 
and folks has to red prancy to sing them foolish song bal- 
These “old time gatherings where the fritter-hinded 
song ballets belong to be sung" have not “plumb passed away." 
rat iveil few social pleasures belonging to the 
fountains, weddings and workings still bring on a frolic, 
and the play party is Still popular, For any of these oc- 
casions the invitations are gdietel and are sent around by 
word of mouth, The party of whatever kind draws pec from 
five or six miles around. They begin to arrive before dark 
and sometifes tay till they can safely travel home by day- 
light. The beds and other furniture are removed from the 
front room or two front rooms, if there are two, Yet there 
is not always for all the guests in the house, Then 
the men wait there turns mg on in at the party 


the door facings. their turns come, they join 


heartily in the frolic. | 


In this isolated community the commonplace occurrences 
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18 
of the neighborhood become occesions for celebration. Clear- 
ings, log-rollings, house-raisings, shuckings, bean 
stringings, apple veelings, ‘lasses stir-offs, and quiltings, | . 
though said to be not as common as they once were, still 
survive. The ‘community folk are called in to heln sin work 
and to make it a jollification, Some of the guests work to 
justifv the gathering, but all throv. thenselves into the 
snirit of the holiday. 
‘, It is(on such occasions that "folks gits prancy" to 
Sing such ballads as these “play narty tunes and fritter- 


minded ballads” which follow the account of a wedding, a 


” bean-stringing, and a corn-shucking. This group of thirty- 


five ballads seems to be a fairly complete repertoire of 
‘ such ballads for this area. The term "play varty tune" 
usually refers to a game dance ballad, "fritter-minded bal- 


- lad" to other songs of gayety or nonsense. 
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Who Will Play the Tune? 
Kelly Combs contributed this tune.’ Kelly 

himself was often the answer,.to the question, "Who 

will play the tune?" He said his grandpap taught m. 74 

him this tune for play parties. He thought there _ , : 

should-be another stanza. 


Who will play the tune for dancing? 
Who will play the fiddle sweet? | 
All the girls are shyly waiting, Pf 
‘Waiting with their itching feet. 
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"Fiddler, fiddler, come you soon 
And play us all a merry tune." 
"Now before I make you music 
You myst pay thg fiddler's fee." 


"Oh, we've neither nenice nor farthing, 
Poor and humble folk are we." 

"Naught care I for what you say, 

If you must dance, then I will play." 
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Old Time Frolics 


Fess Campbell oopied this ballad from one 
of his uncles who was a “musicianer."” He said there 


< should be one more line (in _ third stanza but his | 


— uncle got mad and wouldn ng it. again. 


At the dances and the frolics 
In the cabins long ago, 
We shore did shake the puncheons’ 
j To the tune of "Old Jim Crow," 
\ In the happy good old days . 
| \. There the fiddler gray and feeble 
Stamps his foot and gaily plays, 
Plays his "Snowbird at the Door." 


His favorite "Old Leather Breeches" 
Rings through memory in my ears, 
+ : And his singing "Full of Stitches" 


All the girls in linsey dresses, 
All the boys in homemade jeans,: 
When they swing each boy he presses 
Close the girl that on him leansy 


4 
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Money Musk 


: Fess Campbell also contributed "Money Musk." 
He said it was "pretty as a pieture to hear 'M@ney 
wa frolic and see 


Musk’ at a play party or some 
folks dance it out." 


“ 
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| In shirt of check‘ and tallowed hair * 
‘The fiddler sits in the split bottom chair, 
Like Moses' basket stranied there, | — 
On the brink of the father Nile. —) 


He feels the fiddle's slender neck, 
Picks’ out the tune with thumb and cheek, 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 
And thinks if a weary while.- a 


All readv! Now he gives the call, 
Cries, "iionor to the ladies all!" 
The jolly tides of laughter fall | 
And ebb in a happy smile. f 


Down comes the bow on every string, | | a 
. "First couple join right hands and swing!" 

j And light as anf blue birds wing, 

"Swing once, and a half times reynd:" 


Whirls Bess Dixon all in blue 

Calico gown and stockinggy new 
sparkling eye that love you too 
J Dance all to the dancinz¥sound. J 


She flirts around bi g Moses Brown, 

He holds her hands to keep her down, 
And thinks her hair a golden crown, 
And his heart: Jumps up and down, 3 


His —— with — s breath is wet, 
It turns another somerset! 

He means to win thet den yet = 
Alas, he's awkward in t ance, 


"Your stogy boot has crushed my toe! 

I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe, ~ 

You clumsy fellow." "Pass below!" 

And the first pair dance apart. 


Then, "Forward six! Advance!, Retreat!" 
Like dusty gay in a sunbeam meet, 
: 'Tis "Money Musk" by weary feet, ‘ 
be And the "Money Musk" by heart, | | 


"Three-quarters round your partner swing! 
Across the set!" The rafters ring. 

The girls and boys have taken wing, ' 
And, hive brought coat roses out. 
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' ‘Tis, "Forward six!" with rustic grace, . 
_ Oh, rarer far than - "Swing to place!" 
Then golden clouds of old point lace,, 
They bring the dance about, = '? 
Then, "Clasping hands all - right and left!" 
All swiftly weave the measure deft .: a3 
Across the woof in living weft, SS 
And "Money ar is done. 3 


Oh dancers of the rustling busk, 

=“ Good night, sweetheart, it's growing dusk, 
Good night for all to "Yoney Musk, 
For the homeward march begun. | . 
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Fiddling Bill 


Mabel Dixon said- "Fiddling Bill" had always 
been one of her family's favorite ballads. She said 
the song reminded her of a foolish boy of one of her 
neighbors, who picked one tune on the guitar day 
after day. 


There was an old man in the long ago, 
And his name was fiddling Bill, 

So his hair was white as snow 

You can hear him fiddle and fill. 


When pick a Pete still he rolls his a» 
And to his wife he'd say, 

"Come on, dear wife, and get your saw 

And then ‘we'll begin to play." 


Big sl ill he had a little cow, " 
‘And the cow was frisky and gay, 
When his wife went for to milk her, 
Fiddling Bill would play. 


He'd play all day, he'd play all night, 

Hed play when he went to bed, 

a And~real little relief will now no doubt, 
: He was playing when his wife was dead. 


On 
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He'd play when it snowed,-he'd play when 
it rained, 
He'd play in the sunshine too... 
And the only thing you'd hear him play 
Was the faded same old tunes. 
¢ 
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Old Zip Coon 


Sary Fields contributed this ballad. "Can't 
nobody put, up with jest one tune," said Sary Fields 
at the conclusion of singing "Old ZinsCoon.” "A 
body git too plumb wore out.™" She said her pap 
toted this tune home one time when he went down 
on Leatherwood to meeting. 


There once was a man with a double chin, 

Who peyformed with skill on the violin. 

And he played in time and he played in tune, 

But he'd never play anything but "Old Zip Coon.” 


"Old Zip Coon" he played all/day, 
Until he drove away. 
He played all night? by the light ‘of the moon, 
But he wouldn't play anything but,"Old Zip Coon." 


So the neighbors said, "Will you kindly play 
‘Nellie Bly' 

Or ‘Where Are the Flowers of May'? 

Any tune will do if it's not that tune,"  . 

But he wouldn't play anything but "Old Zip Coon," 


"Old Zip Coon" he played all night, | 
Until the owls and bats took flight. 


~\ His friends all begged for a different tune, 


But he wouldn't play anything but "Old Zip Coon." 


So they took that man with the double chin, 

All his worldly goods and the violin, 

And they shipped him off to a foreign shore, 

Where the natives had never heard that tune 
before. | 3 
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"Old Zip Coon" he played all day, 

Until the natives ran away. 

He played and played by the Light of the moon, 
Till they wished they rad never heard of "Old 
| Zip Coon." Z 
‘They left him there by the deep eae sea, 
Where he lives alone in a hollow tree. 

And he plays that tune and it never ends, 
So it's not surpPising he's got no friends. 


"Old Zip Coon” he plays gll day, 
There's no one left to run away. 
And still he thinks it's a beautiful tune, 
And that is the history of "Old Zip Coon.” 
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Qld Joe Clark\ 


Tishie Gent sang for this copy. She could not 
recall the two more stanzas which-she said should 
be sung. Make a circle with the girls’ partners 
to the left. Go around till you get to the chorus. 
Then #ake partner's right hand in your left until 
you get back. to your partner. Sing the other verse 
and circle around. the other way. On the chorus ‘a 
do the way you did before. | 
The directions are from Tishie's dictation. 
This game ballad was commonly used. "Old Joe Clark" 
is sung at play parties in southern Illinois, 


' Way out on the mountain, 
Whirling round and round, 
My girl's up in a ‘simmon,tree, 
Shaking them 'Simmo/fms do 


Chorus 
Sail away, old toe Clark, 
Sail away, I'm_gone. 
Sail away, old Joe Clark, ° 
Goodbye, Lucy Long. 
Peachesyin the summer time, | 


Apples in the fall, 
I've been loving this pretty little girl 
Ever since I learned to crawl. 
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ilappy Was a Miller 


Mint Humpton saic this was her favorite play 


party tune when she was a girl. She sang and had 
her six.older children go through the action. 
This ballad is a comuunity favorite. 

. Boys and girls cross hands, boys on the in- 
Side of the circle, girls on tne outside, Some 
extra boys in the center without any partner, 
Sing the first verse and go around till tne last 
line then go.back the other way keeping boys on 


‘the inside. Go thrs jvay to the last line of the 


second verse. Then boys try to erab another girl. 
the boys without any partner get into the center. 
epeat till everybody is plumb wore oute 


Happy was a miller and he lived by the mill, 
Gets his grist wherever he will. 

Hand on the hopper, and.hopper on the sack, 
Everytime the mill turns, turn right back, 


Happy was a\miller and he lived by :the mill, 
Gets his grist wherever he will. “ | 

Hand on the hopper, and hopper on the sack, 
Everytime the mill turns, grab, boys, grab. 


272 
I've Got a Meat Skin 


Mace Whitaker sang this ballad at frolics and. 


explained that he had to grease his wooden leg to 
keep it from squeaking when he walked. He sang 
other stanzas at parties but would sing only this 
one for copying. 


I've got a meat skin laid away, 

I've got a meat skin laid away, 

I've got a meat skin laid away, | 

To grease my wooden leg every day. i 
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Cotton-eyed Joe 5 


Bess Dixon from Elk,Creek contributed this 
~ ballad, which was populaf at Elk Creek parties. 
She failed to remember directions for the action 
of this game ballad, though she said she had 
played it many times. : 
4 


Tune up your fiddle, 
Rosin up -your bow, 
We*ll knock the stuffing 
Out of Cotton-eyed Joe. 
Grab‘you a partner, 
Bow down: low,” 

We'll knock the stuffing  . 
Out of Cotton-eyed Joe. | 


Dance the.hoe down, 

Here we 

We'll knock the stuffing 

of Cotton-<eyed Joe, 


Chorus 


Cotton-eyed Joe, Cotton-eyed Joe, 
We'll knock the devil outyof Cotton-eyed ,; 
| JOe. 
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Promenade 


; Aunt Lizbeth Fields dictated "Promenade." 
When she was asked about directions she said, 
"Anybody not addled in their mind could see how 

“I done told off what to do." 


Gents, hands in pockets, your back to the 
wall, 

. Swing your partners one and all. 

Take a chew of tobacco and balance all. 

Swing that lady in tha checkered shawE, 

Swing your partners one and all. 

Quit that hugging, ain't you shamed? 

Promenade, oh, promenade. 
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Chicken in the bread tray vecking up dough, 
Granny, will your dog bite? No, child, no. 
Promenade, oh, promenade. ij 
hadn't been for Cotton-eyed Joe 
I'd been married a year ago. 3 
Promenade, oh, promenade. 

Partners swing. ¢ 
Chicken in the bread tray pecking up dough, Soe 
Sally, will your dog bite? No, child, no. ‘ 
Dance the Ocean Wave, ‘ : 
Swing your partners, ARN 
Ladies bow, 
And gents know ‘how - 
All run away. 


| 


ri 
Lead Up Two and Balance Four - 


Sam Caudill always called for this ballad 
at parties at his house, This version is his. He 
said the directions were given dn tad enough in the 


Lead up two and balance four, 
Balance four, balance four. 

Lead up two and balance four 
Swing four hands around you. c 
Around, around, around we 


Chorus 


» Around, around, around we go , . a 
| ‘ Swing four hands around you. 
N Ladies pass through with a do-si-do 
d&si-do, a do-si-do, 
“f Ladies pass through with a do-si-do 4 
Balance to your places. 


All hold fast and a balance to the next, 

Balance to,the next, balance to the next, 

All hold fast and balance to the nem 
Swing six hands around .you. 


Here Come Three Dukes A-Riding 


‘Margaret Caudill, Franklin Caudili's wife, sang 
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this: game ballad. She learned it from her granny. 

_ Only at parties where guests can play out doors 
is this ballad used, because the action require’ 
considerable space. The blanks in the stanzas are 
filled in, with names of persons at the party. School 

? ohildren often played this game ballad at recesses. 


Here come three dukes a-riding, 
A-riding, a-riding, 

Here come three dukes a-riding 
Auwong the little white daisies. 


What are you riding here for? ‘ 
| Rere for, here ,for? 
‘ What are you riding here for 
| Anong the little daisies? 
t 
We're riding here to get married, 
Married, married, 
We're riding here to get married, 
Anong the little white daisies. 
4 : 
Please take one of us, sirs, \ 
Us, sirs, us sirs, 7 apa 
+4 Please take one of us, sirs, : | 
Anong the little white daisies. - 


You're all too dirty and greasy, 
Greasy, greasy, 

’ You're all too dirty and greasy, 
Among the little white daisies. 


We're just as zood as you are, 
You are, you are, 

We're just as good as you are, 
Among the little white daisies. 


her first | name, | 
First name, first name, 3 
18.her first |name, 

Among the’little white daisies. 


2S her last* name, 

Last name, last name, 
LS her last name, 

Among the little white daisies. 


a 
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‘ Green Gravel , 
YLiddie Mae Collins sang "Green Gravel, a well 
known ballad for outdoor play. 
The blanks are filled with names of ea play- 
ing the game. Liddie Mae did not dictate directions 
fox action accompanying the singing. 
) Green gravel, green gravel, 4 | 
| The grass is so green. : 
( The prettiest fair maiden 
That ever was seen. 
/ 
The fairest girl that. | 
I can see 
Is fair young | 
- Come walk with me. | | 
Your true lover is dead. | | 
He sent you a letter | 
To turn back your head. 
278 | | 
4 Swing the Ladies Up and Down | | 
Kelly Combs sang for this recording, He refused 
to dictate for action to accompany the music. He £ 
said he couldn't get the hang of the directions un- : | 
less he was singing to a play party crowd, At a bean- 
stringing at Graeie Back's’on Elk Creek this fritter- 
y-minded ballad was first heard when Hebron Combs picked 
| his banjo and sang for play the 
bcs beans were finished. 
Built for my love a fine brick house 
Built it in the garden. 
, Put her in and she hopped out 
2 Por fare you well, my 
+ 
Chorus 
; 
Swing the ladies up and down,  _—«T 
Swing the ladies round, 
5 
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Swing the ladies up and — 
All swing round. 
a 
The older she gets the prettier she gets, 
I'll tell you she’s a honey, : 
' She makes me work all through the week, 
5P And lets me rest on Sunday. 


If I had my old gray horse,! 
I wouldn't be found a-walking 
I'd be riding by her side, 
fd, Lordy, T'd be talking. 
Le 
The taller grows the willow tree, 

The keener grows the switches, 

The sooner you marry that pretty little 
girl, 


The sooner she'll patch your britches. $ 


I asked that girl to marry me, 
She said she didn't love ma, 
She handed me my hat and coat, 
And out the door she showed me. 


Me and my gal went out last night, 
A-walking round the levee, 

All dressed up in our Sunday clothes, 
And, Lordy, we was happy. 
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Ole Dan Tucker 


Nigger John, the same old negro who gave "King- 


dom Coming" also €ontributed this version of "Old 
Dan Tucker." Nigger John said this came in from the 
level country but mountain people maintained it was 
theirs "by rights," when I ed, 

This ballad is sung for*‘a sort of dance game 


at parties. No one would attempt to give directions 


for the accompanying movements, They said that was 
the business of the pergon calling off the dances 
at a party. ca 

I come to town de udder night, ; 
I hear de noise and see dé fight, 
De watchman was a runnin’ round crying’, 
"Ole Dan Tucker's come to town." 
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orus 
So get out de way, Ole Dan Tucker, 
Get out de way, Ole Dan Tucker, if 


Get out de way, Ole Dan Tucker, 
You're too late to get your supper. 


Ole Dan Tucker he went down to de mill, 

To get some meal put in de swill, 

The miller swore by (the pint of his knife 
He never see sich a man, in his life. | 

Ole Dan Tucker an I'we did fall out. 

What you think it was,about? © 

He tread on my corn, I kick him on de shin, 
And dats de way de row begin. | 


Ole Dan Tucker begin early in life 
To play de banjo and de fife. 
He play de niggers all to sleep, 


‘And den inter his bunk he creep. 


And now Ole Dan Tucker is gone sucker, 
And nebber can go home to supper, 


~Qle Dan Tucker he had his last ride, 


& 


And .de banjo by his side. 


4 a 
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Ole Dan Tucker 


f 


Kern Whitaker of Rock House Creek sang this ver- 


sion as a correction for Nigger John's version of "Old 


Dan Tucker." 


parties on Rock House Creem. 


>. 


J 
Big’ Dan, Little Dan, John, and Davy, 
Dan had a wife and three little babies, 
One in. the corner and one’ in the cradle, 


And one in ace mush pot waiting for a ladle. 
Chorus 


, Get out of the way, for Old Dan Tucker 


Come too late to get any supper 
Supper's over,and breakfast a-cooking 


And Old Dan Tucker’ Ss a-standing a-looking.. 


He said the ballad was ‘sane. his way at 
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| 
My poor wife and my“poor children 

( Lived way acrdst the big Black Mountain, 
'. Some got drunk and some got drownded 

Some got choked+on chicken pie. 


Old Dan Tucker went to town, 

He swung the ladies round and round | 

He'd swing ‘em right and swing ‘em left 
‘ And he'd swing to the one that he loved 


™ Old Dan Tucker he got drunk, 
He fell in the fire and kicked up agghunk, 
A coal of fire got in his shoe, : 
f And you ought to see Old Dan dance too, a. 


Old Dan Tucker was a crazy old man, 

He washed his face in the frying pan, 
And combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 
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Old Dan Tucker 7, 
Nelt Salyers. tried to correct both Nigger John 
and Kern Whitaker's version of the ballad, but his 
memory failed him beyond one stanza and the chorus, ; 
He said he and Dicie has so many little younguns 
thef couldn't go to play parties much, and the old 
play party tunes were slipping his mind, 
Old Dan Tucker was a nice old man, 
He used to ride the Darby Ram. 
"He sent him whizzing 
To the foot of the hill. . 
If he's not gotten up 
He's lying there still. 


Chorus 


. Out of the way for Old Dan Tucker 
He's too late to get his supper, j 
Out of the way for Old Dan Tucker 
Everybody promenade. 


best. 
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| Susie's Sunday Clothes ars 


| 
Mary Eldridge sang this ballad to prove 

that she could Sing a "fritter-ninded song|ballet." 

She said this "suited Crit's woman, Susie, in name 

but not no other way, Susie having a passel of 4 a 

younguns and not no fine meeting clothes." 


You'll agree with all I say 
Or wind up in‘a row. 
They ain't no gakelike Susie, 

In her go-to-meeting clothes. 


I go with her to meeting, \ 

Every Sunday morning shore, 

And they ain't no other 

Man nominated for her beau.” 


They know my feelings, 

And they stand by in rows, 

Most respectful to my Susie, 

‘i in her Sunday clothes, 

There ain't no man a-living, 
In the house or out of doors, ae 
'Cept me, that’s going to swing her - ¥ 

All in her Sunday clothes. | 
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Sugar in my Coffee 


Nancy Jane Jones claimed this ballad because it 
had her name in it... She said she liked sugar in her 
coffee but her pap made the family use sorghum 
‘lasses for sweetening because sugar cost "a power 
of cash money and pap ain't no hand for working to 
earn up cash money." | 


| “How in the world did you all know 
* I like sugar in my coffee so? | 
Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
But I like sugar in my coffee = 
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I had a.girl named $ Sally, Oh, 


he won't put Sugar in “ny coffee so. 
the holler the cowbells ring, 


The hound dog barks, and the hoot owl 


sing. 


I had a girl Sweet Nancy, 
I-asked her if she'd marry me. 

{ She says, "I liké your manners so, 
And I like sugar in my coffee too." 
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Fal Jim Along with Your Josey On 


Mace Whitaker sang this ballad. He said he 


liked it because it didn't have any semse to it and 


so it suited 


a frolic. He said there should be 


other stanzas but he could not remember how*many. 


Hen 


she fit the chicken hawk, 


Jaw-bone eat with knife and 
See-them jaw-bone talkers talk, . 
While cake walkers walk the chalk. 


Chorus 


,Talk jaw-bone, come go home, 


Jim along with your josey on. 


Corn-pane in the frying pan 
Looks mighty good to a hungry mam. 
~ In there with the possum fat, 
- I got to stop and eat all that. 


283 
Goodbye, My Love, Goodbye 


Paschal Dixon of Elk Creek pronounced this 
| version authentic and said it was his favorite play 


party tune. 


"Goodbye, My Lover" is a favorite for 


play parties when the frolit has reached a high 
point of hilarity. It is also current in southern 


Illinois. 
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| | The ship is sailing down the bay \ 
N Goodbye, my lover, goodbye 

: P We may not meet for many a day 
Goodbye ay lover, goodbye. 


| Chorus 


By-low, my baby, by-low 
My’ baby, by-low, my baby 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye. 


Goodbye, my lover, goodbye 
Though now we sadly say adieu. . 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye. 


Ri My heart will evermore be true 


Then chee up till we meet again 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye, 5 
I'll try to bear my weary pain 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye. 


» é Though far I roam across the sea 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye 
My every thought of you shall be 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye. 
| 
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I Wish I Was Single 


"Hit's jest a heap of fooling," said Uncle Tom 
. \ Witt when he sang this ballad. "Mountain folks don't 
T set no store by being old maids and bachelors or 
| widder men." At weddines this ballad is quite pop- 
ae ular. Young folks usually sing it to the newly mar- 
ried oupie in a teasing fashion. 


/ 


I wish I was single again 
I I was single again “Ee 
» For when I was single. 

My pockets did jingle, 

I_wish I was single again. 


I married me a wife 
Oh then, oh then, 


| I married me awife 
‘ The joy of fe 
But I wish as single again. 
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She beat me, ‘she banged md 
Oh then, Oh then, Pa 
She beat me, she banged me * 
She swore she would hang me 
Oh, i wish I was single again. © 


| She went for the rope 
> Oh then, oh then, | 
She went’ for the rope 
‘ And found it was broke’ 
I wish I was single.again. 
My wife she died 
Oh then,’oh then 7 : 
My wifé she died 
I laughed till I cried ¢ 
To think I was single again, 


I went for the fiddle / 
Oh then, oh then, ’ 

I went for the fiddle 

To play “Yankee Doodle" 

Sr I was single again. 


Oh then, oh then, | 
I went for the shroud 
And I walked very proud 2 

To think I was single again. s~ | 


ent for the shroud 


My wife she was buried A 4 
Oh then, oh then, 
My wife she was buried : 
4 And I was not worried 
Because I was again, 


Won,'t- You Marry Me? 


"Hit weren't modest him telling her the clothe 
he never had on,” protested Aunt Liz Witt, when she. 
. sang this ballad. "And she shore did misput herself 
to git a feller she never got." “Won't You Marry 
Me?" is popular at weddings and is sung with much 
hilarity after the ceremony. 
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| Oh, soldier, won't you merry me, 
| ~~ With your fife and drun? 
ty Oh, no$ my pretty little maid, 


I haves no coat to put on. rT | 


Then awef she ran vA | 
To the chat naker's shop 
: And bought the finest coat in town, »y 
3 Says, "Soldier puttthis on.” | 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 
‘With your fife and drum? 

Oh, no; my pretty little maid, 
de ve no pants to put on, 


To the pants maker's shop 
\ And bought the finest pants in town, \ 
7 Says, "Soldier, put these on," : 


Oh, soldiér, won't you marry me, 
With your fife and drum? 

Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 
T¥ve no shirt to put on. 


en away she ran 
To the shirt maker's shop, , 
And bought the finest shirt in town, 
Says, "Soldier, put these on." 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 
With your fife and drum? ~ 

Oh, no, my pretty little maid, in. 
I have no shoes to on. 


Then away sh | 
To the shoe oko?" s shop, ‘a 
: | And bought the. fineg#t shoes in town, 
: = Says, “Soldier put these on." 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, P 
With your fife and drum? 
Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 
\ I pave no drawers to put on. 


Then” she ran 
To the drawers maker's shop, : 
ee And bought the longest drawers in town, | 
"soldier, put these on.” | 
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\ Oh, soldier, won't ,you marry ‘fie , 
( : With your fife and drum? 


. Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 
I have no socks to put on. 


They away she ran 
To the sock maker's shop, ‘ 
: And bought the reddest socks in town, 
Says, "Soldier, put these on," 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 
With your fife and drum? : 
Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 

I Have no tie to put on. % 


Then away she ran , 
| To the tie maker's shop 
7 And- bought the ‘fines5t tie in town, 
Says, "Soldier, put these on." 
Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 
« With your fife and drum? 

Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 
I have no hat to put on. ; 


| | Then away she ran | h * 
» To the hatter’s shop, ~ 
. And bought the highest hat in town, 
Says, "Soldier, put thfs on." 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 
‘With your fife and drum? 
: Oh, no, my pretty little maid, 
ta I have no gloves to put on. , 


Then away she ran 
To the glove maker's shop, 
And bought the finest gloves in town, 
Says, "Soldier, put these on." \ 


Oh, soldier, won't you marry me, 

With your fife and drum? \ 
Oh, no, my pretty little maid, | 
y I have a wife at home. 
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The Old Maid Ballad 
| o> Hall sang this ballad. Sometimes it was 
sung wit chorus but Asia could not sing it that - 
way. At ebaines this ballad is sung to unmarried oe 
Oh, I won't marry a man that’s tall, . 


The little short dumplings are worst of all, 
Oh, I won't marry at all, at ali, 
Oh, I ee marry at all. 


For I am determined ‘to ues an old fhaid. 
I'd rather, stay single and lie -~in the 
Shade, 
', Oh, I won't marry at all, at all, 
Oh, IT won't marry at all. 
I ay marry a man that's ‘thin, 
Nor a little fat man all easy to win, . 
Oh, I won't marry at all, at all, | em 
f | Oh, i won't marry at all. 


marry a man that's poor, ( 

For he would go begging from door to door, 3 
Oh, I won't marry at all, at all, ees 
Oh, I won't marry at all. 


I won't marry a man that's rich, | 


For he would get drunk and fall in - 
Oh, I won't marry at all, at all, : 
Oh, I won't marry at all. 
287 
Sucking Cider Through a Straw ~ 
WE arty where cider was served some of the ‘ 
4 gue és ‘sang this ballad to tease two lovers-who tried , Lb 
. to drink their cider with clean pipe caf so that they Bre. 
could drink from the same cup at the same time. Since : ™ 


there was only one cup for the crowd, the other guests 
objected this proGedure. 

Tom Fiel se for the above version one day 
while he waited at the post office for the mail bag 
to be made ready. 
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~ The .prettiest girl I ever saw, 


Estelle’! Frazier of Hot Snot, Kentucky, contri- 


buted "Liza Jane!’ At least three other versions 


-I ever saw, I ever saw, 


The prettiest girl I ever saw \ | 


Was sucking cider through a straw, 


I. didn't see how that girl at all, 
That girl at all, that girl at all, 
I didn't see how that girl at all 
Kept sucking cider through a straw. 


,then cheek by cheek and jaw by jaw, 

‘Then cheek»by cheek and jaw by jaw, 

Then cheek by cheek and jaw by jaw, 

We sucked that cider through that 
straw. 


The straw did slip and we did kigg, 
And we did kiss and we did kiss, 

The straw did slip and we did kiss, 
A-sucking cider through a = 


And now I've got me 4 mother-in-law 
mother-in-law, a mother-in-law, 

And now I've got me a mother-in-law 
From. sucking cider through a straw. 


Liza Jane 


are current in the mountain area from which this 


version comes but o 


here, 


party. 


sung in southern Illinois. 


~ 


‘tthe one version is recorded 


"Liza Jane" is sung at almost every mountain 


A version not identical with this one is 


Liza up in the ‘'simmon tree, 

And the ‘possum on the ground, 
"Poss said, "You son of a gun, 
Shake them ‘simmons down," 


Chorus 


Whoopee, Liza, pretty little girl! - 
Whoopee, Liza Jane! | 
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Whoopee, Liza, pretty little girl! : * 
She died on the train. ‘ | 


Cheeks are like the cherries, 
Cherries like a rose. 
How I like that pretty little girl,) 
Goodness only knows. 


The old folks in the mountains, | f 
Aegrinding sugar cane, 
4 Making barrels of ‘lasses, 
For to sweeten Liza Jane. f 


There's whiskey by the gallon, 

Sugar by the pound, 

A great big bowl to put it in, a q 
And Liza to stir it round. ) 


| 
| I went to see my Liza Jane, \ 
She was standing in the door, 
Shoes‘and stockings in her hand, 
And her feet all over the floor. / 


., Her head is like g coffee pot, 
Her nose is like the spout, 
Her mouth is like an old fireplace, 
‘With the ashes all raked out. ys 


I wouldn't marry a poor girl, 

’ I'll tell you the reason why, 
She'd have so many poor kinfolks 
She'd make the biscuits fly. 


The hardest work I ever done 
Was a-braking on a train. 
The easiest work I ever done 
Was hugging Liza Jane... 


Susan Jane 


Becky Fields and her father, Tom Fields, sang 
this ballad, Tom’singing the versgs and Becky joining 
him with the chorus.,, 
"Susan Jane" is a great favorite at mountain |. 
weddings. The above version was sung at the frolic 
following Becky ‘Fields’ weigine on Lower Bull Creek, 
in 1926. . 
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I went to see my Susan Jane 

She met me at the door 

And toid me that I needn't *ome 

To see her*any more. ‘i 

She fell in love with °* 

Rufus Andrew Jackson Payne 
looked her in the face and said, 

Goodbye, Susan Jane." 


Chorus 


Oh, Susani:Jane! Oh, Susan Jane? 
Oh, Susan quit your fooling 

And give my heart to me 

Oh, give hack my love again: 
And I will let you be.. . 


Her mouth was like a collar 

Her foot was like a ham 

Her eyes were like an owl's at night 
ao Her voice was never calm 

Her hair was long.and curly 

Shé looked just like a crane 

I've bid farewell to all my love 

Goodbye, Susan Jane. 


Oh, Susan's so deceiving 
She'will not do to trust 
I've threatened once to leave her 
And leave her now I must 
I'll never love another 
To cause me any pain.» | 
‘ I've trusted — and all the girls 
Are just like Susan Jane, y 


/ 


Se cond Chorus / 


Oh, Susan, Susan Jane 
~—- Oh, Susan, Susan Jane 
- I used to love you dearly 
I cannot love again 
I'm going away to leave you soon 
So goodbye, Susan Jane. 


\ 
Polly Wally Doodle 


: q 
Troy Caudill likedthis ballad because it had 
s@ much "pure foolishness" in it, and he always 
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called for it at parties. 

Sometimes the stanzas were sung as a solo, the ¢ 
crowd singing only the refrain. This ballad is also 
current in southern Illinois. 


: Oh I went down south for to see my Sal, 4 
- Sing Polly wally doodle all-the day, 
My Sally is a spunky gal, 
om. 2 Sing Polly wally, doodle all the day. 


Chorus 


{ Fare thee well, fare thee well, 
Fare thee well my fairy fay, 
For I'm going to Louisiana, ( 
For to see my Susy Anna, 
Sing Polly wally doodle "all the day. 


Oh my gal, Sal, she was a maiden fair, 

Sing Polly wally doodle all the day, 

With curly eyes and laughing hair, 
Sing Polly wally doodle all the‘day. 


Oh I came to a river and couldn't get 
| across, 
re Sing Polly wally doodle all the day, 
And I jumped on a nigger and thought 
he was a hoss, . 
Sing, Polly wally doodle all the day. 


Oh a grasshooper sitting on a railroad 
| track, 
Polly wally doodle all the day, | 
A-picking his teeth,wth a carpet tack, 7 
=> ie Sing Polly wally do le all the day. | 
I went to bed but no use, 
Song Polly. wally doodle all the day, 
My feet stuck out for a chicken roost, 
Sing Polly wally doodle all the day. 


Behind the barn down on my knees, 
Sing Polly wally doodle all the day, 
I thought I heard that chicken sneeze, 
Sing Polly wally doodle all the day. 
‘ He sneezed so hard with the whooping cough, 
Sing Polly wally doodle all the day, 
He sneezed his head and il right off, 
Polly wally doodie the day. 
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: The Frog and the Mouse 


x 


Uncle John Hal® said this was the way his pap 
taught him to sing "The Frog and the Mouse." This 
version seemed less generally known than Aun 
Hall's version which follows. 


Thére was a frog lived in a well, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 
There was a mouse lived in a mill, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 


This frog he would a-wWoing ride, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 


t Mary 


With a sword and a buckler by his side, 


Whipsy, dandy. 


He rode till he came to mouse’s hall, 

Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 

Where he most tenderly did call, 

Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 

Oh, mistress mouse, are you at home? 

Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. ) 

And if you are pray come out, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 


My Uncle Rat is not at home, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. ., 
Ieadare not for my life come out, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 


The Uncle Rat he soon came hoge 

Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 

And who's been here since I've been 

gone? 
Whipsy, @iddle dee dandy. 


Here's been a fine gentleman, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. | 

Who swears he'll have me if he can, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. | 


Then Uncle Rat gave his consent, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 
And made a handsome settlement, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 
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Four partridge pies with season made, 
Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 

Two spotted larks and marmalade, 
"hipsy, diddle dee dandy. 


Four woodcocks and a venison pie, ‘ 


Whipsy, diddle dee dandy. 
I wish that at that feast were I 
diddle dee dandy. | 


&91B 
The Frog and the Mouse 
or 


Frog Went A-Cotrting 


Aunt Mary Hall, Uncle John's wife said this | 
was the way the ballad "belonged to be sung." This | 
version seemed better known than Uncle John's and | 
was frequently a part of mountain frolics. 


Frog went a-courting, he did ride, 
‘Sword and pistol by his side, ho hufth/ 


Frog went to Miss Mousie’s house, 
Said, "Miss Mousie, won't you please come 
out? ho hum." 


Frog took Miss Mousie on his knee, 
Said, “Miss Mousie, will you marry “me? 
"ho hum." 


"Oh no, no I couldn't do that, . 
You'll = to ask old Uncle Rat, ho hum." 


Uncle Rat fhe oMe fron town, 
Brought Mi SS Mouse a wedding gown, ho hum, 


What he get for the wedding gown? 
Piece of the hide of an mau coon hound, 
ho hum, 


Where will the wedding supper be?) 
_ Way down yonder in a hollow tree, ho hun, 
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What will the wedding supper be? 
Old soup beans and a piece of cheese, 
ho hun, 


First cone in was a bumble bee, 
Had his fiddle on his knee, ho hun, 


Next come in was a fat old ig, 
Said, "Let's have a little jig, ho hum." 


Next core in was a big black snake, 
He ate up all the wedding cake, ho hum, 


Frog took Miss Mousie down to dwell 
Down to the bottom of our well, ho hum. 


Frog went. swimming in the lake, 
He got swallowed by a rattlesnake , 
ho hun, 


Miss Sake she went back to her Uncle 
at 
And now I'm going to stop with that, 


ho 
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4 The Animal Fair 

When Kelly went out to. Indiana to see a farm, 
I took him to the zoo in Cincinnati. It was his. +« 
‘first trip outside the mountains, and the z¢e* 
pleased him more than anythdng he saw. 

He created quite a stir. in the Union Station 
at Cincinnati by bursting out singing "The Animal 
Fair" while talking to re about the wonders of the 
zoo. Thisis his version of the song. He said it 
did not belong to the group of ballads about nags, 
dogs, and other critters because, it "named furrin 
critters, not them the homeplace.” 


I went to the animal fair. 
The beasts ad the birds were. there, 
A big baboon by the light of the moon 
Was combing his auburn hair. 
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The monkey he got drunk, 
Clinbed or the elephent's trunk, 
The elephant sneezec an d | fell/ to his 


knees 
\ And that was the lest of the monk, 
he monkety, monkety, monk. ( \ 
ballad was recorded from memory and‘veri- 


fied by Cindy Caudill.at whose corn-shucking I last 
heard it sung to cover up the disturbances caused 
by a boy trying to kiss the wrong girl when he found 
a red ear of com, 

Susanne Dixon's cerneshucking "Moah's Ark" 


* was a a hands vere *busy with the corn. The 
| Singing was,interrupted about half way through. It 
‘3 was sing f quently on such occasions. 
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Noah he built himself an ark, 
re There's one more river to cross. | f 
He built it all of hickory bark, ! 

There's one more river to cross. 


Cporus | | 


‘There's one more river to cross, 
And that wide river is Jordan. 
There's one more river, 


The sninals went in one by one, 
. There's one more river to cross, 
And Jéptha with big bass drun, 
( There's one ver to cross. 


The animals went in two by two, 

é There's one more river to cross. 
The elephant and the kangaroo, 
There's one more river to cross. - 


\ The animals went in three by three, 
| There's one more river to cross. 
The hippopotamus and the bumblebee, 

| There's one more river to cross. 
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The enimals went in five by five, 
There’s one more river to cross. 
Shem, Ham, and Jeptha and their wives, 
There's one more river to cross. 


And when he found he had no sail, 
There's one more river to cross. 
He just ran up his old coat tail, 
There's ore more river to cross, 4 


’ And as they talked on this and that, 
There's one more river to cross. 
The ark it bumped on Ararat, 
There's one more ri'ver to cross, 


B Oh, Mrs. Noah she got drunk, } 
There's one more river to cross, ae 
- °° nd kicked the'old gentleman out of 
| his bunk, | 


| There's one more river to cross. 


Old Noah he went on a spree, 
There's one more river to cross, 
*And banished Ham to. Africee, 


There's one more river to cross.  - 
= & Perhaps you think there's one more 
verse, 
: There's one more river to cross, 
fs But there ain't. 


In edditi on to the play party tuhes’ end fritter-minded 
ballads given in full, other ballads are aging at mountain 
social gatherings but which mountain people label as level 
country ballads. These are listed below with the names of 
the persons who sang for the recording of the ballads as 
listed, All those listed below are current in southern 


Tliinois, 


294A Don't You Cry," Whitaker 
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2945 "Oh Rhody Whitaker, Mace's wife 

295 "Kiss Me Quick," Spencer Witt - 

296 | "Turkey in the Straw," Julia Eldridge 

297 "Four Thousand gears ‘ago, Mose Stewart 

298 Willy," Jessie Whitaker 

299 "Song of All Songs," A song made up of titles of 
songs strung Vogether, Verna 

Plainly. the play party tunes end fritter-minded ballads 

have a tone of gayety or nonsensical fooling which is lack- 

ing in the regular ballads which are & part of everyday life 

for the mountain people. Of the Ahirty-six ballads lighter 

in tone presented in th including those only 

listed, five refer to the fiddler or musician who is a cen- 

ter of interest at. all mountain frolics, nine are game-dance 

| balleds, fifteen refer directly to courtship and marriage, a 

bna the remaining seven are miscellaneous. Of these thirty- 

Lda ballads three are given in more than one version, "Old 

Dan Tucker," "The Frog and the Mouse ," and "Susanna Don't 

You Cry.” Seven of the total — of ballads in this 

Lroup are not claimed by the mountain people as belonging 

to them, Others of the group do belong to 

mountains by reason of origin but their adoption has been so ‘a 

Lomphete that they are felt to be a real part of mountain 

ballad heritage. 

| | Marie Campbell 
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The Leading Article 


} 


For the second time in two years we are glad to present 


&@ folklore, collection made by Miss Marie Campbell. Our 
readers no doubt have-seen her recent article in the Journal 
of American Folklore, LI, No. 199, “Survivals of Old Folk» 
Drama in the Kentucky Mountains!" and all will recall her 
-contribution to our Bulletin in November, 1957, "Cindy Give 


Out a Singing t er House’.* We are impressed wherever her 
only by the intrindic merit of the 


materials appea 
materials themseIVeX but also by the sympathy and under- 
st ing in the collector's view of her people and of their 
mate@rials. 


Miss Campbell made her collections some few years aZO 
in the mountainsyof Eastern Kentucky where she was teaching. 
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Since then she n@tduent in Southern Illinois, andséfor the 
past year she has been teaching in Alabama. She writes of 
a coktection of negro materials which she is now making. 


Regional Meeting 


The meeting of the Southeastern Foiklore Society in 
Knoxville on March 31 and April 1, brought a number of prom- 
inent folklorists to Tennessee. A notable feature was the 
address on Friday night by Dr. Carpenter of Duke University 
tfwnieh he recounted the experiences of his six years of 


ballad hunting in Great Britain.) Three members of the Ten- 
nessee Folklore Society, Mr. L. L. McDowell, Mrs Ralph 


Walker, and Mr. E. R. Hunter, had places on the Saturday 


~-morning program. 


It is gratifying to note that Mr. Edwin C. Kirkland 
of the University of Tennessee was made president of the 
Southeastern Society for the,coming year. 
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